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FUTURE OF NATO 


HE NORTH ATLANTIC Treaty Organization may be 

approaching a turning point of vast significance for its 
future. Forces now at work may determine whether NATO 
will continue to play the role of principal defender of 
Western Europe; whether it will take on also tasks of 
political and economic coordination for the North Atlantic 
community; or whether it will gradually yield ground to 
a progressively integrated Europe which will develop its 
own institutions and policies independently of the United 
States. 


The Suez Canal crisis, by exposing a lack of wholehearted 
American support for mutual] British and French interests 
in a vital quarter, seems to have given a boost to the 
movement for European unification. Not only has a new 
cordiality become apparent in Anglo-French relations, but 
Great Britain, hitherto usually stand-offish toward integra- 
tion projects on the Continent, has indicated willingness 
to participate in a European free trade zone, though not 
in an accompanying common market or customs union. 


West German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, faced by 
growing internal resistance to carrying through the large 
military contribution to NATO scheduled for his country, 
has been strongly advocating positive steps toward Euro- 
pean integration. In a speech at Brussels on Sept. 25 
Adenauer pointed out that the United States and the Soviet 
Union had “developed into political and economic world 
powers which eclipse all European nations.” Establish- 
ment of a European federation was essential, in his view, 
to meet “the imperative need of creating a common Euro- 
pean policy” to prevent Europe from being pushed “off the 
stage of world events.” 


Development of the influences now drawing European 
countries together may tend in the long run to impinge 
on the functions and prestige of NATO and thus to weaken 
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the North Atlantic alliance. At present, however, that 
result is not seen as inevitable. On the contrary, a con- 
tinuing and enlarged place for NATO on the international 
scene is envisioned by some leaders. Former French Pre- 
mier Paul Reynaud said in the National Assembly, Oct. 16, 
that the lesson of Suez was that the North Atlantic alliance 
should assume diplomatic as well as military functions. At 
Washington the following day the French ambassador, 
Herve Alphand, expressed similar views and asserted that 
“The western alliance must operate in many other regions 
of the globe where exists the threat of subversion or of 
aggression.” The United States itself gave support last 
spring to consideration of ways to extend cooperation of 
NATO nations into non-military fields. 


Some indication of the direction in which the balance 
may shift for NATO may be given in the course of confer- 
ences and meetings scheduled for the next two months. The 
North Atlantic Council, top NATO administrative organ, 
is to take up a report at its December session from a 
special committee of “three wise men,” headed by Canadian 
Minister of External Affairs Lester B. Pearson,' appointed 
last May to explore means of strengthening political and 
economic cooperation among NATO countries. The Council 
will also review military force levels now being studied 
against a background of nuclear weapons development that 
is rapidly changing old concepts of military tactics and 
strategy. In the meantime, the second annual session at 
Paris, Nov. 19-25, of an unofficial group made up of legisla- 
tors of NATO nations, will give opportunity for free- 
ranging debate on the future of the North Atlantic 
organization.” 


BEGINNINGS OF CONCERN OVER NATO’s SOLIDARITY 


Until early this year most western spokesmen seemed 
to be satisfied with NATO’s concentration on and progress 
in the military field. Secretary of State Dulles asserted 
that growing western military capacity had been a major 
factor in bringing about modification of Soviet Russia’s 
bellicose attitude. Since the spring of 1956, however, Dulles 


1 Other members are Foreign Ministers Martino of Italy and Lange of Norway. The 
committee is to draft its report at meetings in New York next month. 

2 The first NaTo parliamentary conference, held at Paris in July 1955, was attended 
by 200 legislators from the 15 member countries of the alliance. The United States 
will be represented this year by nine Senate and nine House members designated by 
the Vice President and the Speaker. The conference functions independently of, but 
in cooperation with, Nato. 
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and other allied leaders have been speaking openly of the 
danger of a letdown in cooperative defense efforts sufficient 
to undermine or even destroy the alliance. 


When the Secretary addressed the Associated Press in 
New York, Apr. 23, he said NATO was approaching a 
critical stage. Recalling the sense of common danger 
which had led to formation of the North Atlantic alliance 
in 1949, he observed that there was “no longer the mood 
of fear” which had made “the fearful draw together and 
seek the protection of collective strength.” With the change 
in the Soviet countenance, “‘Allies no longer feel the same 
compulsion to submerge differences as when they faced 
together a clear and present danger.’ Dulles thereupon 
repeated earlier warnings that “the moment of greatest 
danger would be the moment when we relaxed.” 


The North Atlantic Council, meeting in Paris a fortnight 
later, welcomed peaceful initiatives by the Soviet Union 
but cautioned that “The reasons which gave rise to the 
Atlantic alliance have not disappeared.” The western 
nations could not drop their guard, the Council declared, 
without imperiling their freedom and security. 


Some observers have pictured NATO as already declining. 
Cyrus L. Sulzberger asserted in his foreign affairs column 
in the New York Times, July 2, that “The vigor is seeping 
out of NATO—our democratic coalition that probably pre- 
vented war during this decade’s early years, and certainly 
saved Europe from disintegration, is weakening percepti- 
bly.” Sulzberger and others have attributed a current 
slump in morale chiefly to the complacency that has devel- 
oped in the West “since the Russians stopped making 
threatening gestures.”” They have found evidence also that 
people are troubled by uncertainty about what will happen 
when both sides have a full complement of nuclear weapons 
and ample capacity for massive retaliation. 

ATOMIC WEAPONS AND SHIFT IN DEFENSE CONCEPTS 

Rapid development of nuclear weapons has raised serious 
questions about the effectiveness of NATO’s defense plan- 
ning. Further discussion has been provoked by the Soviet 
Union’s announced intention to reduce the strength of its 


armed forces by 1,200,000 men and by reports that both 
the United States and Great Britain have been studying 
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the possibility of making substantial cuts in military man- 
power. 


One member of the Atlantic alliance, Iceland, has con- 
tended that technological and political changes have so 
altered the international situation that NATO defense forces 
are no longer needed in that northern outpost. The Ice- 
landic government formally requested NATO last June to 
reconsider the necessity of maintaining the giant Keflavik 
air base; it also served notice on the United States to 
withdraw its 4,000 troops fromn the base by February 1958, 
as allowed by provisions of the 1951 defense treaty 
between Iceland and this country.® 


Russia’s troop reduction plans encouraged speculation 
in Europe on the extent of Soviet progress in nuclear 
weapons. It was widely assumed that the cuts in man- 
power levels would be more than offset by increases in the 
fire power and mobility of Red Army mechanized units. 
Many of the Soviet units stationed in Eastern Europe pre- 
sumably are already equipped with the most modern 
weapons. 


Reports that American military authorities were plan- 
ning substantial manpower cuts in U.S. armed forces, as 
a result of atomic weapons advances, caused alarm among 
several European members of the Atlantic alliance. The 
West German government made official inquiries at the 
State Department last July about published stories that 
impending reductions in ground forces might affect this 
country’s military commitments to NATO. Washington 
officials, including Secretary Dulles and Chairman Radford 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, branded talk of early troop 
reductions as “unwarranted speculation” and reaffirmed 
U.S. commitments to the alliance. 


Despite official assurances on that score, public discus- 
sion of the best strategy and tactics for defense in the 
nuclear age has continued. One section of European opinion 
has been asking whether the American doctrine of massive 
retaliation leaves any real function for ground forces whose 
mission is to set up a conventional] shield against invasion 

* The North Atlantic Council on July 26 found “a continuing need for the station- 
ing of forces in Iceland and for the maintenance of the facilities in a state of readi- 
ness.” Conversations in Washington early in October between Secretary Dulles and 
Acting Foreign Minister Emil Jonsson of Iceland ended inconclusively, but hope per- 


sisted that arrangements for continued maintenance of the Keflavik base, possibly by 
civilian personnel, would ultimately be worked out. 
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from the east. Another section of opinion, particularly 
strong in West Germany, has been asking how tactical 
atomic projectiles:can be fired in areas where they might 
harm friendly non-combatants. 


West Germany has been having its own troubles in rais- 
ing the 12 combat divisions pledged to NATO. Confronted 
by parliamentary opposition, the Bonn government recently 
decided to fix the period of military service at one year 
instead of the 18 months originally planned. The North 
Atlantic Council on Sept. 28 expressed doubt that German 
military obligations to the alliance could be fulfilled under 
the shorter draft period. Bonn conceded in mid-October, 
following appointment of a new defense minister who had 
advocated slowing of the military build-up, that the present 
West German armed force of 53,000 men could not be 
expanded rapidly enough to reach the year-end goal of 
96,000 men, and that probably only 200,000, instead of 
270,000, men would be under arms by the end of 1957. 
Franz Josef Strauss, the new defense minister, was believed 
to prefer a largely professional 300,000-man force to the 
promised draft-fed 500,000-man defense organization. 


ADVOCACY OF COOPERATION IN NON-MILITARY FYELDS 


Secretary Dulles outlined the hopes of the Eisenhower 
administration for broader political and economic coopera- 
tion among members of the Atlantic alliance when he said 
on Apr. 23 in his speech to the Associated Press: 

The North Atlantic Treaty already serves as an indispensable 
and vital instrument of the Atlantic community. But the time 
has, I believe, come to consider whether its organization does not 
need to be further developed if it is adequately to serve the needs 
of this and coming generations. If that be the common desire of 
the NATO member nations, the United States will join eagerly in 
exploring the possibilities which now beckon us forward. 


President Eisenhower announced on May 9 that he had 
asked Sen. Walter F. George (D-Ga.), retiring chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, to serve as 
his personal representative and special ambassador with 
reference to NATO projects in non-military fields. The 
senator’s first task in that capacity was to consult with 
the three-man committee appointed to advise the North 


Atlantic Council on how best to proceed with such 
projects. 


*Sen. George sailed for Europe, Aug. 31, as the President’s emissary, but he will 
retain his Senate seat until his term expires at the beginning of next year. 
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The NATo foreign ministers laid down only broad guide 
lines for the exploratory committee. They said at the 
conclusion of their meeting last May that they considered 
it “timely and useful for members of the Atlantic com- 
munity . . . to advance more effectively their common 
interests”; that they regarded the North Atlantic Council 
as “an instrument of unity and a forum for consultation 
regarding policies of general interest’; and that they had 
asked the committee of three to report as soon as possible 
on “ways and means to improve and extend NATO coopera- 
tion in non-military fields and to develop greater unity 
within the Atlantic community.” 


The committee of three, which drafted, a 36-point ques- 
tionnaire at its first meeting in Paris in June, met again 
from Sept. 10 to 22 to go over replies from the 15 NATO 
governments. Neither questions nor answers were made 
public, but the key queries were said to be “blunt and to 
the point.” It was generally understood that several of 
them touched on the willingness of NATO members to use 
the North Atlantic Council for consultation on political 
issues. 

When Lester Pearson conferred with Secretary Dulles 
in Washington before the first Paris meeting, James Reston 
reported in the New York Times, June 12, that the NATo 
committee’s chairman had sought to learn, among other 
things, the following: Whether the United States would be 
willing to consult the North Atlantic Council on major 
political issues affecting the NATO region as a whole, and 
whether consultation would carry a commitment to support 
policies agreed upon; whether this country wanted the 
Council to coordinate the policies of member states; whether 
the American government would be willing to have NATO 
explore ways of reaching a general settlement with the 
Soviet Union, or whether it regarded the alliance chiefly 
as an instrument for ironing out western differences and 
presenting a united front against Soviet aggression; 
whether the United States contemplated development of 
NATO into a more closely knit regional group like the 
Organization of American States. 


On the economic front, it has been understood that the 
NATO committee has sought to find out whether alliance 
members regard existing machinery adequate to achieve 
Atlantic pact aims; whether new NATO institutions would 
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be likely to encourage economic collaboration, or whether 
they would merely conflict with existing European eco- 
nomic agencies. 


In preparing its report for the December meeting of the 
Council, the committee of three is expected to consider, in 
addition to the replies to its questionnaire, a number of 
earlier proposals for strengthening the North Atlantic 
alliance. Some of the more recent suggestions apparently 
amount to an extension of military developments approved 
in previous years; others recall political and economic 
recommendations made four or five years ago by another 
Pearson committee and carried out only in part. 


Development of Allied Treaty Organization 


DEVELOPMENT OF NATO during the seven and one-half 
years since the North Atlantic Treaty was signed has 
brought major changes in the original setup of the organi- 
zation. The military structure has changed beyond recog- 
nition since 1949; allied defense strategy and the composi- 
tion of forces have been profoundly altered by the 
introduction of new weapons; manpower and force levels 
have been expanded or contracted in accordance with 
shifting conditions. 


On the civilian side, NATO has completely reorganized 
its policy-making and administrative structure by creating 
a permanent council with ‘effective powers of decision, an 
international staff under a secretary general, and standing 
committees which report regularly to the Council. In some 
of its non-military functions NATO has ventured beyond the 
original concept of the alliance, but it has been slow to 


approach the political and economic goals projected in the 
treaty. 


ORIGINS OF THE WESTERN DEFENSIVE ALLIANCE 


The North Atlantic Treaty was signed in Washington 
on Apr. 4, 1949, by 12 western nations.’ The Kremlin’s 
postwar policy had long since shattered hopes of peaceful 


5 The original signatories were Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, United Kingdom, United States. 
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cooperation with the Soviet Union; on the contrary, Soviet 
actions in many parts of the world had stirred active fears 
of military aggression. Accordingly, the first objective 
of NATO was to bring into being a strong defensive mili- 
tary alliance. 


Under the military provisions of the pact the Atlantic 
powers agreed to “maintain and develop their individual 
and collective capacity to resist armed attack”; to “consult 
together whenever, in the opinion of any of them, the terri- 
torial integrity, political independence or security of any 
of the parties is threatened”; and to come to each other’s 
assistance in the event of an armed attack against one or 
more of them.’ 


The agreement was regarded from the beginning as more 
than a defensive military alliance. Under Article 2 the 
treaty partners specifically pledged themselves to con- 
tribute to further development of peaceful and friendly 
international relations “by strengthening their free insti- 
tutions, by bringing about a better understanding of the 
principles on which these institutions are founded, and by 
promoting conditions of stability and well being.” They 
undertook also to encourage economic collaboration. 


Achievements have been claimed for NATO in each of 
its major fields of activity—military, political, and eco- 
nomic. Shortcomings also have been exposed in each area. 
However, the most publicized achievements and shortcom- 
ings during the first years of the alliance have been those 
in the field of military planning and organization. 


MILITARY STRUCTURE AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF NATO 


When the Atlantic pact was signed, the original partners 
had no collective defense machinery in being, no agreed 
strategic plans, no armed forces at their joint disposal to 
carry out the military obligations they had assumed. Their 
first task, consequently, was to devise and create a mutual 
defense system based on strategic plans acceptable to all 


* Aggressive Soviet moves had included pressure on Iran and Turkey (1946), 
fomenting civil strife and guerrilla warfare in Greece (1947), Communist seizure of 
the governments of East European countries, culminating in the Red coup in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1948, and the Berlin blockade of 1948-1949. 

* Art. 5 embodies the core of the military commitment: “The parties agree that an 
armed attack against one or more of them in Europe or North America shall be 
considered an attack against them all; and consequently they agree that if such an 
armed attack occurs, each of them .. . will assist the party or parties attacked by 
taking forthwith . . . such action as it deems necessary, including the use of armed 
force, to restore and maintain the security of the North Atlantic area.”’ 
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members of the alliance and capable of being carried out 
with the military and economic resources at hand. 


Far-reaching decisions were taken during the first years. 
In 1950 it was decided that protection of the North Atlantic 
area would require not only unified defense planning but 
also an “integrated military force’ composed of contin- 
gents from member countries under the supreme command 
of a single officer. In 1951 Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
set up military headquarters in Paris as the first Supreme 
Allied Commander. In 1952 Greece and Turkey joined 
NATO, plans were developed for admission of West Ger- 
many, and targets were set for progressive development 
of unified military forces. 


When Gen. Eisenhower took command, he had at his 
disposal only about 12 divisions, some 400 aircraft, and 
the same number of naval vessels. Military targets ap- 
proved at Lisbon in February 1952 called for an early 
build-up to about 50 divisions, 4,000 aircraft, and “strong 
naval forces,” with further increases to come. However, 
most European members of the alliance found it economi- 
cally and financially difficult to reach the agreed goals. 


After several years of intensive effort, NATO was able 
to report in April 1956 that the forces at its disposal in- 
cluded about 100 divisions (active and reserve), 6,000 
aircraft, and 1,500 naval vessels. Admission of West 
Germany to the alliance in May 1955 promised eventual 
addition of 12 divisions, 1,300 tactical aircraft, and a small 
naval force for use in the Baltic. However, NATO military 
planners estimated that it would be three or four years at 
best before the German defense contribution would become 
effective. 


Evaluating NATO’s achievements a few months ago, Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther, who became Supreme Commander in 
July 1953,8 said he could give no assurance that the North 
Atlantic area could be successfully defended with the forces 
currently available. On the other hand, considering the 
level from which building of the integrated forces started 
five years ago, it would have been “almost a miracle” if 
any such assurance could be given.’ 





® Gruenther succeeded Gen. Matthew Ridgway, to whom Gen. Eisenhower had turned 
over his command on June 1, 1952. Air Force Gen. Lauris Norstad is to succeed 
Gruenther upon the latter’s retirement from the Army on Nov. 20. 


* Speech before Commonwealth Club, San Francisco, May 28, 1956. 
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STRATEGIC PLANNING AND NATO’s ANNUAL REVIEW 


Throughout the past seven years the western allies have 
had to deal with extraordinarily difficult problems of mili- 
tary and civilian organization. First, they had to create 
the machinery to adjust military differences and to recon- 
cile conflicting political and economic interests between 
(and within) member countries; then each year it has 
been necessary to submerge national differences to reach 
agreement on strategic plans for integrated defense of 
the NATO area as a whole. 

The military agencies which handle NATO defense plan- 
ning have been built up step by step in the light of practical 
experience. From the outset, the organization’s military 
authorities have been subordinate to the North Atlantic 
Council, composed of civilian representatives of the mem- 
ber governments. The highest military authority is now 
the Military Committee, consisting normally of one chief 
of staff from each NATO country, which meets two or 
three times a year to review detailed plans and estimates 
prepared by an executive agency known as the Standing 
Group. 


The Standing Group, made up of full-time professional 
representatives of the chiefs of staff of France, Great 
Britain, and the United States, is in continuous session at 
its Washington headquarters and is served by staff teams 
drawn from the three countries. The Standing Group has 
broad authority to coordinate all strategic plans originating 
in NATO commands, including the supreme commands in 
Europe and the Atlantic.’ 


In addition to giving “strategic direction” to long-range 
military objectives and coordinating regional planning, the 
Standing Group is involved in a part of NATO’s current 
planning process which has come to be known as the annual 
review. When the North Atlantic Council established the 
first force levels at Lisbon in 1952, it called for an annual 
review to produce goals for the build-up of military forces 
on a realistic foundation, within the economic capabilities 
of the member nations. Each year since then, goals pro- 
jected by the military authorities have been reviewed by 
the Council in the light of careful assessments of avail- 


“The Atlantic Command, established in 1952 with headquarters at Norfolk, Va., 
extends from the North Pole to the Tropic of Cancer, and from the coastal waters of 
North America to the shores of Europe and Africa, except for the English Channel 
and waters surrounding the British Isles. 
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able resources, budget commitments, and other so-called 
“politico-economic capabilities.” 


The annual review attempts to establish firm commit- 
ments for the 12 months immediately ahead, with provi- 
sional goals for later years. The review process has become 
a year-round operation involving the dispatch of detailed 
questionnaires, staff analysis of the answers and of indi- 
vidual defense programs, submission of recommended force 
goals, and adoption of final goals by the North Atlantic 
Council at its year-end ministerial session. 


The high goals projected at Lisbon in 1952 reflected a 
sense of urgency resulting from the Korean war, but they 
turned out to be beyond the capacity of most European 
members of the alliance. The annual review of 1953 con- 
templated a “long haul,” rather than a rapid build-up, and 
emphasized the necessity of establishing levels that could 
be supported economically and financially over a long 
period. Accordingly, the Council sanctioned a stretch-out 
of the earlier schedules while putting greater emphasis on 
“quality and effectiveness” and asking that special atten- 
tion be given to “‘modern weapons of the latest types.” 


Problems raised by introduction of new weapons were 
considered in the annual reviews of 1954 and 1955 and were 
the subject of a special meeting of NATO defense ministers 
in October 1955. In both years the Council made it clear 
that all future defense planning would be based on the 
assumption that NATO armed forces would have the most 
modern military equipment, including tactical atomic 
weapons. Preparations for this year’s annual review make 
it certain that implications of the “new weapons strategy,” 
together with proposals for strengthening political and 
economic cooperation, will constitute central issues at the 
December meeting of the Council. 


STUDY OF POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC COLLABORATION 


The North Atlantic powers promised in Article 2 of the 
treaty not only to develop “peaceful and friendly interna- 
tional relations,” but also to “eliminate conflict in their 
international economic policies” and “encourage economic 
collaboration between any or all of them.” At Ottawa in 
1951 the NATO Council issued a statement, known as the 
Ottawa Declaration, which pledged member countries to 
“work together closely to consolidate the North Atlantic 
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community.” The statement asserted that strengthening 
of NATO had already “developed in the minds of the peoples 
a strong sense of their common interests and ideals,’’ and 
that there was a desire “to meet specific needs in all fields 
where close collaboration will advance the welfare of the 
community.” 


The Ottawa Declaration was followed by appointment of 
a five-nation committee, headed by Lester Pearson and in- 
cluding the foreign ministers of Belgium, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and Norway, specifically to consider ways and means 
of carrying out Article 2. That first Pearson committee 
made a comprehensive survey of work already being done 
by member governments and of further opportunities to 
strengthen political and economic collaboration. Its final 
report was submitted to the Council in 1952. 


The Pearson group found that most European members 
of NATO were collaborating actively in one or more of at 
least six other regional organizations.'! Its report indi- 
cated that little ground had been left uncovered by the work 
of existing agencies in the fields of economic, social, or 
cultural cooperation, and it proposed that NATO adhere to 


its policy of avoiding unnecessary duplication. The group 
nevertheless recommended that member governments make 
greater use of NATO’s civilian agencies for consultation on 
foreign policy matters of common concern and for more 
effective coordination of economic policies bearing on col- 
lective defense programs. 


STRENGTHENING OF NATO ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 


The civilian structure of NATO was reorganized in 1951 
and 1952. The Council was strengthened by appointment 
of permanent representatives with effective powers of 
decision, and an international staff secretariat was set up 
under a secretary general responsible directly to the 
Council. The change was designed to enable the Council 
to sit in permanent session and operate as a forum for 
regular consultation on questions of policy affecting the 
alliance; attendance by foreign ministers was necessary at 
not more than three or four formal sessions of the Council 
each year. 


“1 The U.N. Economic Committee for Europe, the Marshal] Plan’s Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, the Benelux Economic Union, the Council of 


Europe, the Western Union of the 1948 Brussels pact, and the European Coal and 
Steel Community. 
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The permanent staff was expanded and strengthened 
under Lord Ismay, the first secretary general who serves 
also as vice chairman of the Council and is responsible for 
organizing its work.'2 In addition to performing the 
normal administrative functions of a secretariat, the staff 
has speeded up the work of the Council, contributed to the 
effectiveness of Council committees, and aided materially 
in the NATO annual review.!% 


In theory, the Council in permanent session was to 
handle not only ordinary NATO business but also emer- 
gency matters involving top policy decisions, and was to 
be available for exchanging views on questions of foreign 
policy of only indirect concern to NATO. In practice, the 
permanent Council has carried out its direct tasks smoothly 
and effectively, but it apparently has not been utilized to 
the extent originally contemplated for consultation on 
questions of general foreign policy. 


The permanent Council has held regular weekly meetings 
at its Paris headquarters and many additional emergency 
meetings or informal sessions. The caliber of the perma- 
nent representatives has generally been high; a majority 


of the governments have named professional diplomats or 
key officials rather than ministers or political appointees. 
But there have been complaints that a number of govern- 
ments, including that of the United States, have failed to 
keep their representatives sufficiently informed to enable 
them to take up foreign policy questions outside NATO’s 
limited field. 


There has been informal consultation in the Council on 
several occasions, notably during the Big Four foreign 
ministers’ conference at Berlin early in 1954 and before 
the summit meeting of the four heads of government at 
Geneva in July 1955. Throughout the Berlin conference 
the permanent council representatives of the three western 
powers kept their NATO counterparts informed of what 
was happening on the German question and on Far Eastern 
issues raised at that parley. The North Atlantic Council 
met with the foreign ministers in attendance on the eve of 
the Geneva conference, and the permanent representatives 
exchanged views informally during the conference. The 


2 Lord Ismay has announced his intention to retire at the end of this year. 


3 The secretariat is organized in three functional divisions: Political Affairs; Eco- 
nomic and Financia] Affairs; and Production and Logistics. 
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same procedure was followed before and during the Geneva 
foreign ministers’ conference in October-November 1955. 


The Atlantic allies have used the Council only rarely to 
register western unity on international affairs outside the 
NATO area. A Council resolution on the situation in Indo- 
China in 1952 declared that “The resistance of the free 
nations of Southeast Asia, as in Korea, is in the fullest 
harmony with the aims and ideals of the Atlantic com- 
munity.” However, NATO machinery never has been em- 
ployed consistently or effectively to develop an overall cold 
war strategy. 


The United States, Great Britain, and France have been 
equally reluctant to resort to the organization’s facilities to 
iron out their own divergent foreign policies on issues 
which have strained western unity. Leaders of the three 
countries have tacitly acknowledged that differences over 
British policy in Cyprus, French policy in North Africa, 
and western policy in the Suez Canal dispute have ham- 
pered the effectiveness of the Atlantic alliance..4 Yet none 
of the leading western powers has been ready to submit its 
own foreign policies to review by an international agency, 
and none has advocated making the North Atlantic Council 
a supranational body with power of decision by majority 
vote. 





Nato Military Estimates and Strategy 





SOVIET military capabilities are not believed to have been 
altered significantly by the manpower reductions that Mos- 
cow announced last May. Although the numerical strength 
of Russian ground forces had remained fairly constant since 
1947, their mobility and fire power had been greatly in- 
creased by mechanization and modernization of equipment. 
Gen. Gruenther reported early in 1956 that Nato faced 
“the largest aggregation of military power in the peace- 
time history of the world’’—some 175 Soviet land divisions, 
nearly all of them good; 80 satellite divisions, nearly 
double the number in 1947; 20,000 operational aircraft, 


“4 See “Suez Dispute and Strategic Waterways,” E.R.R., Vol. Il 1956, pp. 651-657, 
and “Future of France in North Africa,” E.R.R., Vol. Il 1955, pp. 633-639. 
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about 80 per cent of them jets; 400 submarines, about five 


times the number Germany had at the outbreak of World 
War II. 


Aggregate strength of the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union and its East European satellites was estimated at 
more than six million men, three-fourths of whom were in 
the ground forces. Some 22 combat-ready Soviet divisions 
were maintained in East Germany, with an additional 60 
divisions stationed close to Russia’s western frontiers or in 
neighboring satellite states. 


The plans for reduction of strength, made known on 
May 14, called for a cut of 1,200,000 men in the Soviet 
armed forces during the year ending May 1, 1957; for de- 
mobilization of 63 infantry and air divisions and brigades; 
and for transfer of 375 naval vessels to reserve status. 
The ground and air forces to be disbanded included some 
30,000 troops stationed in East Germany. 


In subsequent discussions of the planned Soviet man- 
power reductions, Gen. Gruenther said he was forced to 
conclude that new weapons and resulting radical develop- 
ments in overall strategy had cut Russia’s manpower re- 


quirements significantly below what they had been when 
based on conventional weapons and strategy. NATO plan- 
ners, in fact, had wondered why Moscow continued to 
maintain 175 divisions; they estimated that the Russians 
could do just as well with about 100 divisions. “Actually,” 
Gruenther observed, “they have said they will reduce to 
about 115 divisions.” ' 


Gen. Gruenther said that, according to NATO estimates, 
three Red air divisions to be demobilized in East Germany 
consisted of only about 300 planes—in an estimated total 
of 20,000 planes—and “one had to be just a little bit skep- 
tical” about whether any of the latest-type planes would 
be retired. As to naval vessels, there was no indication 
that the Russians were dismantling their submarine fleet. 


DIFFERENCES OVER NATO FoRCE LEVELS AND STRATEGY 


Differences over allied manpower requirements and force 
levels were brought to public attention by European re- 
actions to the debate in this country on the strategic con- 


% Gruenther’s views were outlined in addresses at San Francisco on May 28 and at 
Chicago on Sept. 28, 1956. 
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sequences of new weapons developments. West Germany, 
as noted, reacted sharply to reports that Admiral Radford, 
chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs, was proposing a major 
reduction in the armed forces of the United States—a 
reduction which it was feared might cut dangerously into 
the American contribution to the defense of Europe." 


Representatives of several other NATO countries voiced 
concern over the supposed position of American military 
authorities on allied force levels. This made it necessary 
for Secretary Dulles and Admiral Radford to issue formal 
statements denying that this country intended to effect any 
unilateral change in its NATO commitments. Radford, in 
a statement read to the NATO Military Representatives 
Committee in Washington on July 23, said that the views 
attributed to him “took ideas and statements out of con- 
text and consequently gave rise to wholly unwarranted 
speculation and misinterpretation.” He added: 


I wish to reaffirm that the United States has commitments to 
NATO and intends to honor those commitments. We recognize 
that the Military Committee is the authority which determines 
the strategic guidance on which force goals are based. ... We 
have just completed our answers to the annual review question- 
naire which will be reviewed by the Nato Council in December, 
and there were no significant changes over the U.S. answers of 
last year. 


However, Radford conceded it was entirely possible that 
“manpower requirements for the future security of the 
United States can ultimately be lowered because of the 
introduction of new weapons.” American Air Force officers 
went considerably farther. Gen. Nathan F. Twining told 
a subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services Committee 
last summer that the United States could not afford to keep 
up the level of its conventional forces for “the old type of 
warfare,” plus the new weapons required for atomic war- 
fare. Speaking for the Air Force, Twining said: “We are 
going to develop a new strategy built around the use of 
atomic weapons of war, and once that is decided we have 
got to give up some of these old customs.” !” 


Some of this country’s European allies have continued 
to show alarm at the possibility of being “left in the 


4% The first published report was a Washington dispatch in the New York Times 
of July 13 by the late Anthony Leviero, attributing to Radford a proposal to reduce 
the armed forces of the United States by some 800,000 men by 1960. The proposal 
was said to have been opposed by U.S. Army and other service chiefs 

17 Quoted by Anthony Leviero, ‘““‘The Army’s Case Against Fortress America,” The 
Reporter, Sept. 6, 1956, p. 26. 
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middle” in a nuclear war involving the Soviet Union and 
the United States. And despite American assurances, 
many NATO members have expressed particular concern 
over what they regard as a dangerous American drift to- 
ward a “one-weapon doctrine” based on nuclear retaliation. 


Gen. Gruenther has implied that he shares Europe’s 
apprehensions, at least to some extent, as to the implications 
of a one-weapon doctrine. On several occasions he has 
suggested that tactical use of atomic weapons may permit 
manpower levels only one-third as large as those required 
with conventional weapons in World War II. But he has 
made it clear that he believes NATO has already gone 
a long way in effecting manpower economies, and that 
he does not approve talk of further drastic troop re- 
trenchment.'® 


Tactical atomic weapons now being introduced into U.S. 
units in the NATO command can be used, as President 
Eisenhower has pointed out, “like bullets” with either 
atomic or conventional explosives. However, it has been 
observed by military writers that firing of atomic projectiles 
under certain conditions would be bound to injure friendly 
non-combatants, and that allied commanders accordingly 
would be reluctant to use atomic warheads. Consequently, 
according to NATO planners, ground forces must be large 


enough to operate with or without the aid of atomic fire 
power. 
% The United States now maintains five combat divisions in Europe (all in West 


Germany), supported by an undisclosed number of atomic cannon and missiles. 


— ww 
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